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Valerianacex. — Valeriana Bonplandiana, Wedd., at the snow limit ; V. micro- 
phylla, H. B. K., 12,000 to 13,000 feet ; V. plantaginea, H. B. K., snow limit. 

Composite. — Chuquiraga insignis, H. B. K., 14,000 feet; Culcitium reflexum, 
H. B. K., 14,000 feet; C. nivale, H. B. K., snow limit; C. rufescens, H. B. K., 
snow limit; Andromachia acaulis, H. B. K., 14,000 feet; Werneria graminifolia, 
H. B. K., snow limit; W. disticha, H. B. K., snow limit; W. nubigena, H. B. K., 
13,000 feet ; Aster rupestris, H. B. K., snow limit ; Homanthis multiflorus, 
H. B. K., 12,000 feet; Senecio nubigenus, H. B. K., 12,000 to 13,000 feet; 
S. Baccharoides, H. B. K., 13,000 feet; Aphanactes Jamesoniana, Wedd., 13,000 
feet; Baccharis thyoides, Pers. Syn., 14,000 feet; B. genistelloides, Pers. Syn., 
12,000 feet; B. ferruginea, Pers. Syn., snow limit; Conyza pusilla, H. B. K., 
13,000 to 14,000 feet. 

Ericacese. — Vaccinium empetrifolium, H. B. K., 14,000 feet ; Gaultheria myrsi- 
noides, H. B. K., 13,000 to 14,000 feet 

Escalloniaceas. — Escallonia myrtelloides, H. B. K., 13,000 feet. 

Gentianacese. — Gentiana diffusa, H. B. K., 11,000 to 13,000 feet; G. sedifolia, 
H. B. K., 13,000 feet to the snow limit; G. rupicola, H. B. K., snow limit; 
Halenia asclepiadea, Borth., 13,000 to 14,000 feet. 

Labiatse. — Thymus nubigenus, H. B. K., 13,000 feet. 

Scrophulariacese.— Calceolaria lavandulafolia, H. B. K., 12,000 feet ; C. flori- 
bunda, H. B. K., 13,000 feet; Veronica serpyllifolia (?) Linn., 14,000 feet; 
Castilleja nubigena, H. B. K., 11,000 to 14,000 feet. 

Plantaginacese. — Plantago rigida, H. B. K., snow limit. 

Orchidacese. — Altensteinia paleacea, H. B. K., 13,000 feet: Myrosmodes nubi- 
genum, Reich., snow limit. 

Iridacese. — Sisyrinchium Bogotense? H. B. K., 12,000 feet. 

Amaryllidacese.— Stenomesson aurantiacum, Herb., 11,000 feet; Phsedranassa 
obtusa, Herb., 10,000 feet; Bomarea Caldasiana, Herb., 10,000 to 13,000 feet; 
Collania glaucescens, Herb., snow limit. 

Juncacess. — Juncus andicola, Hook, 13,000 feet; Luzula alopecurus, Desr., 
snow limit. 

Cyperacese. — Carex Pichinchensis, H. B. K., 13,000 to 14,000 feet. 

Graminem. — Arundo nitida, H. B. K., 10,000 to 13,000 feet; Festuca dasyantha, 
H. B. K., snow limit; Poa mulalensis, H. B. K., snow limit. 

Filices. — Polypodium subcrenatum, Hooker, 12,000 feet; Jamesonia imbricata, 
Hooker, 13,000 feet; J. cinnamomea, Kze., snow limit. 

Lycopodiacem. — Lycopodium Pichinchense, Hooker, 13,000 feet; L. crassum, 
Willd., 13,000 feet to the snow limit. 



XIII. — The Province of Caravaya, in Southern Peru. By 
Clements E. Markham, f.r.g.s. 

Bead, June 10, 1861. 

In 1854 I communicated a paper to the Geographical Society, on 
the Sources of the River Purus, one of the principal tributaries of 
the Amazons.* This year I have been employed by her Majesty's 
Government on a special service, which made it my duty to explore 
some other portions of the region whose streams contribute to feed 
the Purus, in Southern Peru, and I now propose to transmit some 
of the results of my observations. 

The Purus is the only great affluent, flowing into the Amazons 
from the south, whose course has never yet been explored. We 

* See Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xxv. p. 151, 1855. 
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have detailed accounts of the Huallaga from Maw, Smyth, 
Poeppig, and Herndon ; of the Ucayali from Smyth, Herndon, 
and Castelnau ; of the Madeira from Castlenau and Gibbon ; but 
of the Purus, the largest apparently, and one which, in course of 
time, will probably become the most important, we have next to 
nothing. Its mouth, and the course of its tributaries, near the 
base of the Andes, are alone described as yet. 

Condamine and Smyth,* in descending the Amazons, mention 
the great depth and volume of water at the mouth of the Purus : 
Herndon heard from a Brazilian trader at Barra, who had ascended 
its stream for some distance, that it was of great size and without 
obstructions ; and Haenke, in the last century,t arguing from 
reliable geographical data which he had collected from Indians, 
stated his conviction that a very large river, flowing from the 
Andes, east of Cuzco, reached the Amazons, to the westward of the 
mouth of the Madeira. 

This is the sum of our knowledge of the mouth and the lower 
course of the Purus. The tributaries which flow into it drain the 
eastern slopes of the Andes, from the latitude of Cuzco quite to the 
frontier of Bolivia ; that frontier dividing the streams flowing into 
the Purus, on the Peruvian side, from those which feed the Beni, 
on the Bolivian. These affluents of the Purus are divided into 
three distinct systems : — I. That furthest to the north and west, 
consisting of the streams flowing through the great valley of 
Paucartambo, which unite under the name of the Madre de Dios, 
or Amaru-mayu; II. The middle system draining the ravines 
of Marcapata; and III. The southern and eastern, being the 
numerous rivers in the province of Caravaya, as far as the Bolivian 
frontier, which unite as the river Ynambari. The Madre de Dios 
and Ynambari together probably form the main stream of the 
Purus. 

I. The Paucartambo system is the only one which has, as yet, 
been described by modern explorers. I have given some account 
of its original discovery by the Spanish Conquerors, in my intro- 
duction to 'The Valley of the Amazons/ printed by the Hakluyt 
Society. In Spanish times these streams were explored, and 
farms of cacao and coca were established on their banks ; and 
in the last century an expedition was sent to explore the Madre de 
Dios, under an officer named Landa. This must have been at 
some time previous to 1783, as Landa was killed in that year, in 
the great rebellion of the Indians. The journal of his expedition 
is preserved amongst the archives of the municipality of Cuzco, and 

* Royal Geographical Society's Journal, vols. vi. pp. 11, 174; xxv. p. 157. 
t Ibid., vol. v. p. 90. 
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I have taken steps to procure a copy of it. After the declaration 
of Peruvian independence General Gamarra, the first Republican 
Prefect of Cuzco, sent an expedition to protect the farms in the 
valley of Paucartambo, from the encroachments of the wild 
Chuncho Indians, and to explore the Madre de Dios. It was 
commanded by a Dr. Sevallos, who is now a very old man, retired 
to a farm in the Caravaya forests, but he has unfortunately lost 
his journal. General Miller made an expedition into the same 
region in 1835, and penetrated to a greater distance than any 
other explorer before or since. A very brief account of his journey 
was communicated to this Society ;* but he possesses a much fuller 
and most interesting manuscript journal, which has never been 
printed. In 1852 Lieutenant Gibbon, u.s.n., entered the valleys 
of Paucartambo. In 1853 I explored a part of the course of its 
principal stream, the Tono, and communicated a brief account of 
my journey to this Society.! Another expedition to explore this 
region, under the sanction and with the aid of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, was undertaken by some native adventurers, accompanied by 
a few Americans, and an English artist named Prendergast, in 
1856, but it completely failed. Since that time the wild Chuncho 
Indians have continued to attack and encroach upon the few farms 
which existed in these valleys at the time of my visit in 1853, and 
at the present moment there is not one remaining. The rich 
valleys of Paucartambo, once covered with flourishing Spanish 
farms, have again become one vast uncultivated tropical forest. 

II. Following the eastern slopes of the Andes to the south, we 
now come to streams which drain the valley of Marcapata. These 
were first explored by Jesuit missionaries ; and, in modern times, 
an expedition, led by a native adventurer named Ochoa, penetrated 
to some distance in 1835. In about 1848, an Englishman, named 
Backhouse, who was employed by a wealthy Peruvian J to collect 
chinchona bark in the Marcapata ravine, was surprised and mur- 
dered by the Chuncho Indians. The only printed account of 
this region which has come to my knowledge, is the journal of 
Ochoa, which appeared in a Cuzco periodical, called ' El Museo 
Erudito,' in 1837. The Marcapata river eventually falls into the 
Madre de Dios. 

III. Lastly, and extending for a distance of 180 miles, from 
Marcapata to the frontier of Bolivia, is the watershed along that 
portion of the Eastern Andes, known as the Snowy Range of 
Caravaya, whence the numerous rivers take their rise, which unite 
to form the Ynambari. The Madre de Dios, Marcapata, and 

* Royal Geographical Society's Journal, vol. vi. p. 174. 

f Ibid., vol. xxv. p. 151. 

X Don Manuel Costas, of Puno. 
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Ynambari, are thus the three great sources of the Purus. The 
tributaries of the latter drain the province of Caravaya, the region 
which was the scene of my recent wanderings, and which will form 
the subject of the present Paper. 

The first mention of the province of Caravaya, or Colla-huaya, 
is to be found in the pages of the old Inca historian, Garcilasso 
de la Vega, who says that great quantities of gold were procured 
from the washings of its rivers. His account, which is quoted 
in my introduction to ' The Valley of the Amazons,' is fully 
confirmed by local tradition. It is said in Caravaya that, towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, a party of mulattos escaped from 
some Brazilian settlement, and discovered gold in the rivers of 
Caravaya. They sent a lump to the King of Spain, the size and 
shape of a bullock's tongue, which was lost at sea ; but, in a little 
while, they sent another piece of the size of a bull's head, which 
arrived safely. Charles V. offered to comply with any request 
made by the mulattos, and they asked for the privilege of entering 
every town on white mules, with red trappings, and that the bells 
might be set ringing. To this day there are remains of trenches, 
bridges over rivers, and embankments, which are all said to have 
been the work of the Seiiores Mulattos. The Spaniards entered 
Caravaya in their footsteps, and the three settlements of Sandia, 
San Gavan, and San Juan del Oro, were designated by a Cedula 
Real as the "royal towns of the golden province of Caravaya." 
The Senores Mulattos were afterwards expelled for knocking a 
priest on the head while he was saying mass, and the wild Chuncho 
Indians destroyed the royal towns of San Gavan and San Juan del 
Oro ; but the Spaniards long continued to extract gold from the 
rivers of Caravaya. During their domination, however, little was 
done in the way of settling or clearing any part of the Caravaya 
forests ; a few coca estates, and subsequently coffee, were esta- 
blished in some of the ravines formed by spurs of the Cordillera ; 
but after the destruction of San Gavan by the Chunchos, settlers 
never ventured into the open plains. 

During Spanish colonial times Caravaya was a part of the Vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ay res, but since the independence it has been 
a province, under a sub-prefect, in the Peruvian department of 
Puno. 

It was about 11 years ago, shortly after the discovery of gold 
in California, that Caravaya also attracted notice as a land rich in 
the precious metal, and it soon became the California of South 
America. In July, 1849, two brothers, named Poblete, in search- 
ing for chinchona-bark, discovered great abundance of gold-dust in 
the sands of one of the Caravaya rivers, and the news soon spread 
far and wide. Up to 1852 crowds of adventurers, among whom 
were many Frenchmen, continued to follow in the footsteps of the 
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Pobletes, but most of them returned empty, and the excitement 
has now died away. 

The province of Caravaya consists of a narrow strip of lofty 
table-land, bordering on that of Azangaro ; the snow-range of 
the Eastern Andes for a distance of 180 miles ; and the boundless 
tropical forests to the eastward, stretching away towards the frontier 
of Brazil. 

In approaching Caravaya from the plateau of the Great Lake of 
Titicaca, it is necessary to cross a spur of the mountain-chain of 
Vilcanota, called Accosiri, by a lofty pass at all times covered 
with snow. The descent on the eastern side leads to a narrow 
strip of table-land at the foot of the snowy-range of Caravaya, 
watered by the river Azangaro, which, after making an enormous 
curve, falls into the lake of Titicaca. This table-land is all the 
territory belonging to Caravaya, on the western side of the Andes ; 
it is from 3 to 10 miles broad, and 180 miles long, and to the 
eastward it is bounded by the snow-range of the Caravayan Andes, 
with its sharp needle-like peaks rising up into the sky. 

About a century ago, and after the destruction of San Gavan, 
the town of Crucero was founded on this table-land, as a central 
position for the capital of the province, and as being free from the 
attacks of wild Indians. It derives its name from the numerous 
roads which branch off from it to the villages on the eastern slopes 
of the Andes, and it is now the residence of the Sub-prefect and 
Judge of the province. It is a collection of mud huts, with a 
ruinous-looking church, containing a small image of the Virgin, of 
pure Caravayan gold. The snowy peaks appear quite close, to the 
north-east, and the river of Azangaro bounds the province at the 
distance of a league to the south. The narrow plain in which 
Crucero is situated is very swampy, covered with long tufts of 
coarse grass, stipa ychu (which yields pasture to immense flocks of 
sheep), and intensely cold. The plain is 13,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and contains one other town, or rather wretched 
village, within Caravaya, and about 30 miles north-west of Crucero, 
called Macusani. 

But the largest and only important part of Caravaya consists of 
the valleys and forests to the eastward of the Andes. On the 
western side that mountain-chain rises abruptly into peaks covered 
with snow, from an elevated plateau 13,000 feet above the sea; 
but on its eastern side the descent is rapid, into warm tropical 
valleys. Long spurs run off the main chain to the northward, 
gradually decreasing in elevation ; and it is sometimes a distance 
of 60 or 80 miles before they finally subside into the boundless 
forest- covered plains of the interior of South America. Numerous 
rivers flow through the valleys between them, to join the Ynambari, 
and in these valleys, near the foot of the main chain of the Eastern 
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Andes, are the few villages and coca or coffee plantations of 
Caravaya. In these long spurs and deep valleys Caravaya differs 
in geographical character from the northern region of Paucar- 
tambo, where the Andes subside much more rapidly into the level 
plain. 

In the warm valleys is to be found all the wealth and popula- 
tion of Caravaya. The population consists of about 22,000 souls, 
almost all Indians ; and the wealth, besides the flocks of sheep on 
the western table-land, is created by the produce of coca, coffee, 
and chile pepper plantations, fruit-gardens, and gold washings. 
Correct statistical returns are unknown in Peru, but, as near as I 
could make out, there is an annual yield of 20,000 lbs. of coffee 
and 360,000 lbs. of coca. I could obtain no reliable statement 
respecting the yield of gold.* 

The Caravayan valley which is furthest to the north and west 
is that of Ollachea, bordering on Marcapata, where there is a 
small village at the foot of the Andes. Next come those of Ituata 
and Corani, in the latter of which some Americans, remnants, I 
believe, of the expedition into the Paucartambo valleys in 1856, 
are busy washing for gold. The little village of Ayapata, near 
the source of the river of the same name, comes next ; and 30 
miles further in the interior an intelligent and enterprising 
Peruvian, named Don Agustin Aragon, has established a sugar 
estate, called San Jose de Bella Vista. It is situated at the 
junction of two rivers, and he is thus protected from the attacks 
of the savage Chuncho Indians, who prowl about in the surround- 
ing forests. He has made a road, passable for mules, from the 
village of Ayapata to his estate, and he finds the manufacture of 
rum from the sugarcane far more profitable than digging for gold 
or hunting for chinchona-bark. He is a man full of energy and 
resources. His attempt to establish a manufactory of Indiarubber 
only failed through the refusal of the Peruvian Government to 
give him a contract for supplying the army, and thus assist his 
first efforts ; this year he sent an expedition into the forests to 
collect wild cacao-plants ; any scheme for developing the resources 
of the country is sure to receive his advocacy ; and he looks for- 
ward with confidence to the day when a steamer shall ascend the 
Purus and Ynambari, and return with a cargo of the produce of 
Caravaya. It would be well for Peru if she contained many such 
men as Don Agustin Aragon. 

It is supposed that the old Spanish town of San Gavan was 

* The accounts are most contradictory ; that which I have given above is from 
Don Pablo Pimentel, sub-prefect of the province. Don Manuel Costas, an eminent 
native miner and merchant, gives the amount at 80,000 lbs. of coca and 150,000 lbs. 
of coffee ; and Lieutenant Gibbon, in his work, states it at 500,000 lbs. of coca and 
1000 lbs. of coffee. 

o 2 
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situated near a river of the same name, about 20 miles from 
Aragon's estate. The site is now overgrown with dense forest, 
and it has never been visited since its destruction, upwards of two 
centuries ago ; but it is believed that vast treasures lie concealed 
amongst the tree-covered ruins, because the attack of the Chun- 
chos was sudden and at once successful ; they care nothing for the 
precious metals, and San Gavan contained a royal treasury, and 
was the central deposit of the gold of Caravaya. The Chunchos, 
in ancient times, were in friendly communication with, and even 
took service under the Spaniards ; but the foolish tyranny of the 
latter at length exasperated them, and led to the destruction 
of San Gavan. Since that time the Chunchos have wandered in 
the forests in small tribes, the implacable enemies of all white 
men, or Inca Indians.* 

Following the eastern slopes of the Andes to the south-east, the 
next village to Ayapata, at the head of another deep ravine, is 
Ccoasa, and next follow Usicayus, Limbani, and Phara. Phara is 
in a ravine on the eastern slope of the Andes, about 35 miles from 
Crucero, and on the road to the famous gold-diggings which were 
discovered by the brothers Poblete, and which attracted so many 
luckless adventurers into the forests between 1849 and 1854. The 
path lies along a ridge of the Andes to the northward, which 
gradually decreases in elevation for 70 miles, when the banks of 
the great river Ynambari are reached, at a spot which received 
the name of "Versailles," from some French gold-seekers. Be- 
tween Phara and Versailles there are two resting-places, called 
Tambo del Ucco and La Mina ; and for this distance the road is 
passable for mules. At Versailles the river Ynambari is crossed 
by a perilous rope-bridge, and the golden valley of Challuma is 
reached. The river of Challuma t falls into the Ynambari, on its 
right bank, and rises in hills completely isolated from the Andes. 
It is auriferous, and receives three small tributaries, the sands of 
which are full of gold, both in dust and nuggets. On its right 
bank there are some hills, consisting of quartz and other primitive 
rocks, where Don Manuel Costas erected a house, and brought 
machinery for crushing the quartz. The place was named Monte 
Bello by the Frenchmen, and is only about five miles from Ver- 
sailles. Seiior Costas is a native of Puno, a very intelligent and 
enterprising man, and a distinguished citizen, but he has failed in 

* See my account of the Chunchos, in * Cuzco and Lima ;' in my paper on 
the sources of the Purus, in the Eoyal Geographical Society's Journal, vol. xxv. 
p. 151 ; in the alphabetical list of Indian tribes at the end of ' The Valley of the 
Amazons,' printed by the Hakluyt Society ; and a fuller and more interesting one 
in General Miller's paper in the Royal Geographical Society's Journal, vol. vi. 
p. 174. 

f Challua, a fish — Uma, water ; in the Aymara language. 
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this undertaking through the badness of his machinery, and the 
immense cost and difficulty of transporting materials through such 
a country. A few adventurers, however, still continue to wash for 
gold at Challuma. These gold-seekers have penetrated farther 
into the forests, and nearer to the main stream of the Purus, than 
any other explorers ; and their discovery of the Challuma, and of 
the auriferous hills near its banks, has added something to our 
geographical knowledge of this region. 

The remaining villages on the eastern slopes of the Caravayan 
Andes are Patambuco, Sandia, the largest and most important of 
all, Cuyo-cuyo, Quiaca, Sina, and the farm of Saqui, on the frontier 
of Bolivia. Their respective distances are as follow : — 

Miles. Population. 

Ollachea to Ituata 12 

„ Corani .. .. 10 

,, Ayapata .. .. 18 

„ Ccoasa .. .. 10 

, „ Usicayus .. .. 18 

Phara 20 

„ Limbani .. .. 8 

„ Patambuco.. 

„ Sandia 

Cuyo-cuyo .. ., 
„ Quiaca 

„ Sina , 

„ Bolivian frontier 

Total 



12,000 



16 


.. 1.000 


12 


.. 4,000 


15 


.. 2,000 


21 


600 


20 


600 


12 




L98 


.. 20,200* 



But some of these villages are at greater distances from the foot 
of the Andes than others : thus they are not in a straight line, and 
the direct distance from Ollachea to the Bolivian frontier is not 
more than 180 miles. The valleys in which they are situated are 
separated from each other by spurs of the Andes, many of them so 
wild and precipitous that they are quite inaccessible ; and there is 
no means of passing from village to village, in many instances, 
without crossing the Andes to Crucero, and descending again by 
another pass. Thus Crucero is in the most central position, and, 
though in a bleak and intensely cold region, has been chosen as 
the site of the capital of the province. 

Last April I entered the forests of Caravaya by the valley of 
Sandia, and extended my wanderings still further to the North 
and East. I therefore propose to describe those parts of the rich 
and beautiful province of Caravaya which I personally visited, in a 
somewhat more detailed narrative. The valley of Sandia is the 

* To which must be added 1800, the population of Crucero and Macusani, on 
the table-land west of the Andes, making the total population of Caravaya 22,000 
souls. 
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most important in Caravaya, and the village of the same name is 
42 miles from Crucero. 

The pass leading down from the summit of the snowy range of 
Caravaya to the valley of Sandia, is 20 miles to the north-east of 
Crucero, and 13,600 feet above the level of the sea. Here the 
parting of the waters takes place, between the Atlantic and the 
lake of Titicaca. On the left of the road a black perpendicular 
cliff rises up to a height of fully 1500 feet ; and the space on its 
inner side is occupied by a glacier, the first I have ever seen in the 
Cordilleras, whence descends, in a long waterfall, the little river 
Huaccuyo, which dashes down a deep ravine. As the descent 
continues, the scenery becomes magnificent, the polished surfaces 
of precipitous cliffs glitter here and there with foaming torrents, 
some like lines of thread, others broader, and dashing over rocks ; 
others seeming to burst out of the white clouds ; while the jagged 
peaks, some black and frowning, others white with snow, pierce 
the stratum of fleecy clouds. 

Descending for 16 miles through this glorious scene, the road 
at length crosses a ridge, and goes in precipitous zigzags down the 
deep ravine of Cuyo-cuyo, through a succession of terraced gar- 
dens, some abandoned, others cultivated with ocas (oxalis tuberosa), 
barley, or potatoes ; while their walled sides are covered with 
beautiful flowers — celsias, calceolarias, begonias, a large purple 
solanum, and a great variety of ferns. But it was not until reach- 
ing the little village of Cuyo-cuyo, in the bottom of the hollow, 
that all the glories of the scene burst upon me. The river of 
Sandia, which takes its rise at the head of the ravine, rushes 
through it, and is bordered with ferns and wild flowers. Almost 
immediately on either side rise up the steep mountains, entirely 
lined by well-constructed terraces, at least a hundred deep, one 
above the other, faced with stone. In many places a cluster of 
cottages is built upon them, seeming almost to hang in the air ; and, 
above all, the dark rocks shoot up into snowy peaks, which stood 
out against the blue sky. 

A most lovely scene, but very sad ; for the vast majority of these 
wonderfully constructed hanging gardens, monuments of the bene- 
ficence of the Incas, are now abandoned. This was a colony in 
the time of the Incas, and all the inhabitants had coca-farms in 
the lower and more tropical parts of the valley. The population 
of the Cuyo-cuyo ravine is now estimated at 2000 Indians. It is 
10,517 feet above the sea. 

A mile or two below Cuyo-cuyo its river unites with that of 
Huaccuyo, and at the confluence of these streams the valley of 
Sandia may be said to commence. The river is here a roaring 
torrent, dashing over boulders of rock, and descending rapidly 
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down the ravine towards Sandia. On either side vast masses of 
frowning mountains rear themselves up for thousands of feet, and 
terminate in fantastically -shaped peaks, some of them veiled in 
clouds. The vegetation increases in richness with the descent; 
very soon ferns of every shape, begonias, calceolarias, lupins, 
salvias, and celsias, appear in masses ; and glorious waterfalls pour 
down the mountains on either side. Some of these cascades, in a 
white sheet of continuous foam for hundreds of feet, finally plunge 
into huge beds of ferns and flowers : others are dissipated in driven 
spray ; and in one place a fall of water could be seen between two 
peaks, whose bases were hidden in the clouds, which seemed to fall 
into the fleecy waves. Eight miles below Cuyo-cuyo, maize begins 
to be cultivated, where the craggy jutting cliffs permit it, between 
the river and the mountains ; the Indians living in eyrie-like huts, 
perched here and there amongst the maize-terraces, on almost 
inaccessible heights. 

The village of Sandia is situated in this ravine, at a distance of 
15 miles from Cuyo-cuyo, a dilapidated-looking place, with half the 
houses roofless and deserted. It is built along the banks of the 
river, and has a church and plaza. The mountains rise up all 
round the village to an amazing height, forming a close amphi- 
theatre ; and in two places pearly torrents foam down from the 
very summit of the mountains, and plunge into the bushes on a 
level with the town. 

Sandia was one of the three royal towns which were founded in 
the time of Charles V., and the only one now remaining. The 
name is a corruption of " sandilla " (water-melon), the Spaniards 
having mistaken the gourds which abound in the ravine for that 
fruit. Sandia is 6,667 feet above the level of the sea, and 30 
miles from the summit of the pass leading from Crucero, which is 
13,600 feet in elevation. Thus there is a descent down the ravine 
of nearly 7000 feet. The climate is exceedingly agreeable, the 
days being fine and clear until late in the afternoon, during April 
and May, and not too hot. The prevailing wind blows up the 
ravine from the north-east, being the Trade which comes across the 
vast forest-covered plains of the interior. It is this warm Trade 
which produces a much milder climate and richer vegetation on 
the eastern than on the western slopes of the Cordilleras, at similar 
elevations. 

The population of the ravine of Sandia, including Cuyo-cuyo, is 
6000 ; but in 1855 an epidemic swept off 1000 souls. It consists 
almost entirely of Indians, who live high up on the surrounding 
mountains, some cultivating maize and potatoes, and others owning 
mules, which they let out on hire for the transport of the produce 
of the valleys to the markets. They are generally well off, and 
though they reside on the mountains near Sandia, each family owns 
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a small coca-farm in the more tropical parts of the valley, to which 
they all go at the season of picking and drying the leaves. These 
Indians are divided into six "ayllus," or lineages, a distinction 
which has existed since the time of the Incas. They are civil, 
obliging, and respectful ; and four, who travelled with me for 
several weeks, were willing, good-humoured, always ready to help 
each other, intelligent, and invariably kind to animals. They were 
certainly suspicious at first, but this has naturally arisen from 
centuries of Spanish tyranny. The upper class in Sandia consists 
of half-castes, of Spanish descent, long settled there, who also own 
coca and coffee estates lower down the valley, and are com- 
paratively rich. The sale of the produce of these estates, together 
with fruit, brings in a yearly income of 160,000 dollars. The 
" cesto," or basket containing 20 lbs. of coca, was selling at 
eight dollars. 

The ravine below Sandia continues to be of the same character 
for many leagues — very narrow, with magnificent mountains rising 
up abruptly, and generally precipitously, on either side ; the river 
increasing in size, and the vegetation in richness, with the descent. 
At a distance of 20 miles from Sandia, in a part of the ravine 
called Ypara, the coca and coffee plantations commence, at a 
height of 5000 feet above the sea. The stone terraces of coca rise 
up the sides of the mountains tier above tier, filled with the plants 
(Erythoxylon coca) with their delicate leaves and branches diver- 
sified by rows of darker-coloured coffee-trees with their crimson 
berries, and the sides of the terraces fringed with maiden-hair ferns 
and begonias. At intervals there is a hut, the temporary abode of 
the Indian who owns the coca, with a square, level drying-yard 
attached, perched up amongst the terraces, and half-hidden amidst 
orange and banana trees. The ravine is filled with masses of 
superb purple-flowered melastomas and orange cassias ; while above 
the coca, and 5422 feet above the sea, there are fragrant chinchona- 
bushes of the most valuable species, growing with melastomas, 
andromedas and ferns, in shallow ravines surrounded by long 
grass. The river, in the bottom of the ravine, is fringed with tree- 
ferns, wild plantains, and bamboos. The whole view composed 
the most enchanting scenery I ever beheld. Round the lofty peaks 
floated the gigantic condor, and there were hawks, large doves, 
ducks, woodpeckers, humming-birds, and a large crow with a 
brown body, bright-yellow tail, and red breast, common in the 
Indian-corn. The rock in this ravine is a hard schist, much dis- 
coloured by red oxide, with veins of pure white quartz running 
through it. 

After leaving the part of the ravine called Ypara cultivation 
ceases, and the river, now increased to double its former size by 
its junction with the Huari-huari, flows for many leagues between 
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mountains covered from their summits downwards with a dense 
tropical forest. This region is known as San Juan del Oro, once 
famous for its gold-washings ; and here the royal town of the same 
name stood, founded by the Senores Mulattos, but long since 
destroyed and abandoned. The forests contain quinine-yielding 
chinchona-trees of valuable species, and, until the last thirteen years, 
they were frequented by bark-collectors. 

While flowing through the forests of San Juan del Oro the river 
takes a turn to the westward, and at a distance of sixty miles from 
Sandia enters the Hatun-Yuncu, or great valley, where the people 
of Sandia have very extensive coca and coffee plantations. The 
curve here made by the river is so considerable that the people 
from Sandia reach their farms in the great valley by leaving the 
ravine above Ypara and making their way across the grass-covered 
mountains. Passing through the great valley, the river flows on 
past Versailles, where it receives the golden Challuma, and, subse- 
quently, uniting with all the other rivers of Caravaya, becomes that 
great Ynambari, which finally effects a junction with the Madre de 
Dios, and forms the main stream of the mighty Purus. 

Old Don Pablo Pimentel, the present kind-hearted and energetic 
sub-prefect of Caravaya, has personally explored the whole course 
of the river from Sandia to the junction of the golden Challuma. 

The river Huari-huari, which is formed by two streams flowing 
from the villages of Sina and Quiaca, joins the river of Sandia about 
30 miles below that town, and their united streams compose the 
river Ynambari ; but the Huari-huari is considered to be its prin- 
cipal source. At this point I left the ravine of Sandia, and cross- 
ing one of the long spurs from the Andes, about 16 miles in 
breadth, entered another ravine to the east, which is watered by 
the river Tambopata. 

The spurs from the Andes are lofty mountain-ridges dividing 
the valleys of Caravaya, and decreasing in height as they increase 
their distance from the parent chain. Their summits and portions 
of their sides are covered with long grass (stipa ychu), and are 
called Pajonales or pasture-lands. These broad expanses of 
meadow are dotted in all directions with thickets, some in gullies 
or shallow ravines, and others in clumps like those in an English park. 
These thickets contain the bush variety of the Cinchona calisaya, 
the most valuable species of quinine-yielding bark-trees, together 
with incense-trees, andromedas, melastomas, tree-ferns, and palms. 
The views from those pajonales are superb. Stupendous snowy 
peaks rise above a sea of mountain-ridges, and far below the deep 
ravines, with their rivers looking like lines of silver thread, sur- 
round the dividing ridge, and present a view of dense forest 
mingled with terrace-cultivation, of unequalled beauty. In the 
early morning white mists arise from the ravines and keep the 
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thickets of the pajonal saturated with moisture ; but during April 
and May it is generally clear at noon. 

The ravine of the Tambopata river is very different from that 
of Sandia, and, instead of coca and coffee cultivation, it is almost 
entirely covered with a dense virgin forest. The spurs from the 
Andes dividing the valleys, are covered with grass until they are 
about 40 miles distant from the main chain and 4000 feet above 
the sea ; at a greater distance and lower elevation they are gene- 
rally clothed with forest-trees to their summits. 

The river Tambopata rises near a farm called Saqui, just within 
the frontier between Peru and Bolivia, at the foot of a ridge of the 
eastern Cordillera. After a course of 40 miles it receives the river 
of San Bias, on the banks of which the people of Sina have their 
coca-plantations ; and 20 miles further on is a little clearing called 
Lenco-huayccu (the muddy ravine), at w 7 hich point I entered the 
Tambopata valley. Here there are about twenty inhabitants — 
Indians with small clearings for the cultivation of coca, coffee, and 
sugar ; but beyond this point all is virgin forest on both banks of 
the river, stretching away for hundreds, nay thousands, of miles. 

I penetrated down the valley of Tambopata for a distance of 
upwards of 30 miles from the clearings at Lenco-huayccu ; but it 
was a journey of the utmost difficulty, for the whole country from 
the summits of the mountains to the banks of the river is one dense, 
tangled forest, without a single open space a foot square, except a 
few stony beaches at the curves of the river. This forest contains 
trees of the most valuable species of quinine-yielding chinchona, 
copal-trees, and numerous others yielding valuable gums and 
resins, besides vegetable and bees' wax in abundance. There is a 
great variety of palm-trees — some useful from the hardness and 
excellence of their timber, others from their leaves, others from 
their edible fruits, and all remarkable for their grace and beauty. 
A list of the species of ferns would fill a volume. 

The animals met with are jaguars, ounces, bears, peccaries, 
monkeys, deer, and some small rodents ; of the birds, there are 
wild-turkeys, parrots, pigeons, a large handsome crow, hawks, 
and the superb crimson tunqui. The tapir is only found in the 
open plains. 

The rock is a yellow clay-slate of the Silurian period, which, 
when exposed to the weather, is quickly converted into sticky mud ; 
and lower down it is very brittle, and easily breaks off in thin 
layers. Veins of white quartz run through it. 

During the rainy season, from November to March, the river 
dashes down the ravine with great fury, and piles up enormous 
neaps of timber on the stony beaches ; but in the season from June 
to August it is fordable in several places, as low down as Lenco- 
huayccu. 
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At a distance of 30 miles from Lenco-huayccu is the mouth of 
the Yana-mayu ; and 30 miles further down the ravine, the Tambo- 
pata unites with the river Pablo-bamba, on its right bank, at a place 
called Putina-puncu. The Pablo-bamba rises in a hill called Corpa- 
ychu, on the very frontier of Bolivia, and is only divided from the 
Tambopata; during its whole course, by a single range of hills. 
The ridge on its right bank forms the frontier of the two republics, 
though it has never been surveyed. 

Below Putina-puncu, the united waters of the Tambopata and 
Pablo-bamba enter the vast forest-covered plains into which the 
spurs of the Andes finally subside, and henceforth its course is 
entirely unknown. I think it probable, however, that this river 
finds its way direct to the Purus, without previously uniting with the 
Ynambari. 

Such is a brief account of the numerous streams which combine 
to form the great river Purus — from the Pina-pina in the forests 
of Paucartambo, on the extreme north-west, to the Pablo-bamba 
on the frontier of Bolivia. The streams flowing from the eastern 
Andes to the north-west of the Pina-pina combine to swell the 
Ucayali, while those to the south-east of the Pablo-bamba fall into 
the Beni, one of the chief tributaries of the Madeira. The inter- 
mediate streams are the sources of the unknown Purus ; they are 
all more or less auriferous ; they flow through forests abounding 
in valuable products, and through countries of inexhaustible capa- 
bilities ; yet the courses of very few of them have been explored 
to a distance of 70 miles from their sources ; and the main stream 
of the Purus, one of the principal affluents of the Amazons, may 
be said to be entirely unknown to geographers. 

In this paper on the province of Caravaya, and in the preceding 
one, read before the Geographical Society, in 1854, on the valleys 
of Paucartambo, I have endeavoured to give a clear idea of the 
little that is known of the rich virgin country which is watered by 
the Purus and its tributaries ; and thus to draw attention to one 
of those vast regions which are yet unexplored, and which offer an 
inviting field for the enterprise of modern geographers. 

The map, which accompanies this paper, is merely intended to 
render it intelligible. I have not sufficient data to prepare an 
accurate map of the whole region of Caravaya, though I obtained 
one fixed position at Crucero, and took a number of cross bearings 
throughout my journeys in the valleys of Sandia and Tambopata. 
That portion of the map is therefore tolerably correct. 



